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LATTER-DAY KNOWLEDGE. 


O TxHou, who as our knowledge grows, 
In this world’s latter days, 

The more-Thou seem’st to clear the sky, 
The more dost hide Thy face. 
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As fears of change and fears of doubt 
Unnerve the o’er-wrought mind, 

Enfeebled ’mid its: added strength, 
’Mid all its seeing blind: 
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The wider wisdom Thou hast given 
Yet is not wholly gain; 

The truer vision scathes our sight; 
We cannot see Thee plain. 
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Enlarge our hearts and purge our eyes 
To bear Thy nearer light; 
The world’s young ignorance is o’er; 
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i Ae., NS Make us to know Thee right. 
mle\'\/ee OVA FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 
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we Xo WHAT WILLIE TRIED TO DO. 
me\'/e OV BY KATE LAWRENCE. 

SAS, <a: HEN Willie got up on the morning of 

WA OW his birthday, he resolved that he 
es DAD would try to be a good boy all that 

3s . ° 

WE : \ 7a day. That was getting out of bed the right way; 
—JOVR a but did Willie do it? Ah! that is quite a differ- 
lono DAR ent question. 
Ne @e\\/e' He thought he would try to dress himself 

a without any help. First he tried to black his 
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own shoes without spilling the blacking on the 
floor or shelf. Then he went into the bath- 
room, and tried to wash the blacking off his 
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ne \/e fingers before it got dry. Then he tried to get 
|! 4 a his clothes on neatly, every button in the hole 
loA0 DAR that it belonged to, every string tied without 
1AVA @\'/e any hard knots. He put on his collar and tied 

| DAO his necktie in a handsome bow. 
When he went down to breakfast, he found 
OVO some nice presents on his plate,—a pair of knit 


gloves from grandma, a necktie and a pair of 
suspenders from mother, a toy watch from little 
Maidie. He was very much pleased with the 
gloves, for he was too old to wear mittens now; 
but his father had promised him a_real watch 
when he was old enough to wear it, and he had 
hoped to get it that day. However, he gave 
Maidie a loving kiss, thanked them heartily, and 
tried not to show that he was disappointed. 
His mother had made his favorite muffins for 
breakfast, and he thanked her for that, too. 

He had asked his mother the night before if he 
might stay away from school and go with Uncle 
Ned to visit the State House, but his mother did 
not think that would be right.. “T would rather 
celebrate by learning more instead of less, if I 
é were you, Willie,” she said. “The law does not 
COPERNICUS — O, BRAUSEWETTER. allow for holidays on birthdays.” 
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As he was starting for school, his mother said, 
“Come right home, Willie, as soon as school is 
dismissed: I shall want you.” 

Willie thought that was really too bad of 
mother. Ifshe wouldn’t give him a holiday, she 
might at least let him play after school. ‘If it 
wasn’t my birthday,” he thought, “I’d— Well, 
she’s too good a mother to have hard thoughts of. 
T’ll obey her to-day, anyway.” 

When Willie was half-way to school, he over- 
took little Patsy McGuire, who was crying with 
cold, and had to keep his hands in his pockets 
to prevent his fingers freezing. “If I only had 
time to run home,” thought Willie, “I know 
mother’d let me give him my old mittens. If I 
only had a real watch to see what time it is!” 

Then a thought came to him. It might not 
be right to stay away from school on his birth- 
day, and, of course, he didn’t wish to be late; 
but wouldn’t it be right to risk being late to 
keep a smaller boy from freezing? 

“Run, Patsy,’ said he, “race me back to our 
house.”’? He made Patsy sit down in the warm 
kitchen, spread two muflins with butter and 
syrup, and told Patsy to eat them while he went 
to his mother. Presently mother came down- 
stairs with the mittens and Willie’s last year’s 
overcoat. 
fitted Patsy perfectly. ‘Run, boys,” said 
mother, “try not to be late.” And they did try. 

On his way home that afternoon, Willie met 
his Sunday-School teacher. ‘‘ Willie,” said she, 
“T am very sorry I can’t come to your birthday 
party. *Iell your mother she will get a note 
from me.’”’ And she had stepped into a street car 
before Willie could answer. . 

“Why, what made her think I was going to 
have a party,” thought Willie. He went in the 
side door, and he thought he heard the ice-cream 
freezer at work in the back porch. He looked 
into the dining-room, and there were grand- 
mamma, Aunt Mary, and mother putting the 
finishing touches to a long table covered with 
dainties. ‘O mother,’ said Willie, ‘‘have you 
invited a party? Oh! why didn’t you let me 
know about it? It would have been such fun 
to help prepare for it.” 

When he was dressed, the guests began to 
arrive, just the ones he liked best, and who came 
last except Patsy in a new pepper-and salt suit, 
looking so bright and happy that you never 
would have known him for the same boy who 
had been so cold and forlorn that morning. 

“Now,” thought Willie, “I’m not going to 
think about myself at all, but try to make these 
fellows have the best time they ‘ever-had in 
their lives, especially Patsy. I don’t believe he 
ever went to a party in his life before.” 

I have told you in this story what Willie tried 
to do; but what did he really do? Why, the 
best of it was that he succeeded in doing every 
one of these things. The boys got to school 
just as the bell began to ring, and, when one of 
the trustees brought in a large solar microscope 
and showed the children some wonderful objects 
that they had been reading about that term, 
Willie was very glad that he did not stay at 
home that day. The boys declared that it was 
the jolliest party that they had been to that 
winter. 

Little Patsy enjoyed his cake and ice-cream 
as only a boy who seldom has such luxuries can; 
and, when Willie heard mother say to his father, 
“Willie is growing in mind and body, he has 
looked and behaved like a little gentleman to- 
day,’”’ he resolved that he would keep on trying 


to do right, and grow up to be a good man and a. 


gentleman. I haven’t a doubt that he will suc- 
ceed in that, too, if he does Reis on. are, 


A man of pleasure is a man a pains. 
Youna. 


It was warm and handsome, and it’. 


THANKFUL. 


For beauty and delight of sound 
That float Thy universe around, 

For carol of the happy birds, 

For fall of streams, for help of words, 
For music of the earth and sea, 

Lord! we are thankful unto Thee. 


For fellowship with human kind, 
For pure emotions of the mind, 
For joy that were not joy sincere 
Unless for sorrow’s previous tear, 
For hope and love and sympathy, 
Lord! we are thankful unto Thee. 


For conscience and its voice of awe,— 

Thy whisper when we break the law,— 

For knowledge of Thy power divine, 

And wisdom, mighty as benign, 

For all we are and hope to be, 

Lord! we are thankful unto Thee. 
CHARLES MacKay. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GIANT’S FEUD. 
A Legend of Giant’s Causeway and Fingal’s Cave. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


NCE upon a time there were two giants, 
one was named Fin McCool and the 
other Fin Gal. Fin McCool lived on the 

coast of Ireland, and Fin Gal on the coast of 
Scotland. 

Like all giants these two ‘elvis were of very 
great size: in fact they were monstrous creatures, 
and were possessed of immense strength. They 
had great rough voices that could be heard for 
miles away. 

Somehow and someway (nobody really knows 
how or why) these giants became very angry 
with each other, and they roared and rumbled 
all sorts of threatenings at each other across 
the body of water that separated them. 

Fin McCool was the braver of the two, and 
really meant to carry out his threats. Fin Gal 
was a blusterer and threatened loudly, because 
he thought there was no chance of meeting Fin 
McCool face to face. 

One day when Fin Gal had been specially in- 
sulting, Fin McCool got terribly angry, and he 
said he would cross the sea and settle Mr. Fin 
Gal once for all. When he announced his in- 
tention, oh, how Fin Gal laughed and taunted 
him! 

“How are you coming over?” he said. 
you walk on the water?” 

“No, I can’t,” roared Fin McCool, “but I can 
make myself a causeway and cross over on it.” 

A causeway is a sort of a pier. 

Fin Gal only laughed aggravatingly at this, 
but he soon changed his tune; for Fin McCool 
went to work in earnest and tore up great rocks 
from the hills near by, and began piling them up 
in the sea. Every day he extended his pier. 

When Fin Gal saw the causeway really grow- 
ing across the sea toward him, he got frightened~ 
and trembled terribly. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” he whimpered, “I wish 
I hadn’t been so silly. Whatever will I do if 
he reaches me? I’m really afraid he will kill me. 
I guess I’ll have to make a cave for myself to hide 
in.” And so he began tearing out the side of a 
hill and burrowing into it. And every day just 
as Fin McCool advanced his causeway from the 
Irish coast, Fin Gal extended his cave into 
the rocks of Scotland. Dear only knows how 
the matter might have ended, only it chanced 
that both giants died on the same day, and the 
causeway and the cave were both left unfin- 
ished. 
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_She was gone. 


If you don’t believe this story, go and visit the | 


coasts of Ireland and Scotland, and there you 
will find, on the Irish coast, a great causeway 
called “The Giant’s Causeway” and on the 
Scottish coast a wonderful cave called “ Fingal’s 
Cave.” 

To be sure, some folks do think that after all 
these two wonders were made through some 
voleanic action of the earth, and not by the 
giants Fin McCool and Fin Gal. Decide the 
question for yourself. 
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HOW _ANNE CAME BACK TO 
COLLEGE. 


BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 
Part II. 


pa THOUGHT Aunt Martha looked rather 


funny when she asked how I’d enjoyed 
my ride. But I told her it was fine, and 


uncle said-I did know something about handling 


horses. 


“A few days after that Aunt Martha decided i 
to visit a cousin who lived about ten miles — 


away. Shesaid it would be such a good chance 
for her to go, because I could take care of uncle.” 

“T never heard of treating a guest in such a 
barbarous way,’ Christy burst out, but Anne 
waved her to silence. 


“T was truly glad she could go, because she’d — 
been wanting to for a long time; but she wouldn’t — 


go and leave Uncle Abner alone. So I told her 
I could fry ham and eggs, and we wouldn’t 
starve. 

“But, girls,” Anne said solemnly, “T never 
worked so hard in my life. Talk about athletics! 
They don’t compare with genuine, old-fashioned 
housekeeping! 
as spick and span as though there wasn’t such 
a thing as dirt in this ‘vale of tears,’ and her 
cooking is ‘scrumptious.’ 
things shouldn’t fall below her standard while 


“JT know I didn’t do things just as Aunt 
Martha would have done them, but uncle never 
complained; and, when Aunt Martha came home, 
he told her he hadn’t been so well taken care of 
for years. We had: nice times together, too, 
for he’s as good as gold when you once get under 
the peculiarities. 


Aunt Martha’s house is always © 


And I was bound | 


I was more than thankful then 
. that daddy had made me learn to cook. 


“The day after Aunt Martha got home a | 


storm began to gather in the afternoon, while 


Uncle Abner and the hired man were getting — 


up the last load of hay. 
“T went out to watch them, and uncle said: 


‘I wish you were a boy, Anne, I’d put you to _ 


work in S jiffy. I’m afraid the storm’ 8 going to 
catch us.’ 

““‘Why don’t you put me to work, anyway?’ 
I said. 

“«*You couldn’t stand it.’ 

«*Just try me,’ I peckees so he gave me a fork 
and I went to wor 

“Anne, how did you ever do it?” we thied 
breathlessly. . 

“JT don’t know,” Anne answered, smiling. 


“T couldn’t if it had been a big load, but I was — 


bound I wouldn’t give up. It was as exciting 
as last year’s championship basket-ball game. 

“Aunt Martha scolded us both when we got 
back, and threatened to write to daddy. But 
Uncle Abner said he’d found that something 
beside farm-work would make muscle, and he 
seemed as pleased over it as I was.” 

“What other stunts did he make you do, 
Nancy?” Bess Miller asked. 

“Girls, 


if you think I’m boasting!”” Anne 


began, while her cheeks grew as pink as two — 


peonies. 
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‘manner after that. 
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_ with you.’ 


“We do, we do,” we chorused solemnly. It’s 
‘such fun to tease Anne, she takes it so seriously. 

“Don’t mind the naughty little girls, honey,” 
hristy said, and then Anne finished her story. 

“Somehow there was a difference in their 
I couldn’t explain it, but 
it was there, and they made the rest of my visit 
lovely. 

“The day before I came home Uncle Abner 
called me into the sitting-room where he and 
Aunt Martha were sitting, and began very 
solemnly, ‘Anne we are very much pleased 


‘We are indeed,’ Aunt Martha echoed. 
“*T expect you thought we were cranky old 
country people, Anne, who didn’t know how to 
treat a guest; but the truth of the matter is 


_ we were trying you.’ 


«<“Trying me!’ I exclaimed, ‘I don’t under- 
stand.’ 


\ «“¢Well, my dear,’ he explained, ‘we felt very 
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_ give Anne back to us. 


sorry for your father and you, after he lost his 
money, to think it would spoil your last year at 
college. So mother and I made a little plan 
to invite you here, and try you, to see if you’d 
be a good investment.’ He chuckled to himself. 


_* “YT ecouldn’t help asking, ‘Did I prove up, 


uncle?’ 
“Aunt Martha spoke right up. ‘Yes you did, 
child,’ she said. ‘We kind of wanted to know 
what college could do for a girl, and we’ve found 
out. I guess it teaches good common sense as 
well as book-learning, and some real useful 
accomplishments. Pitching hay, for instance.’ 
And she laughed at Uncle Abner. 

“‘That finished me,’ he said. ‘We concluded 
you’d be a good investment, so here’s a check 
for your last year at school, and we hope you'll 
enjoy every minute of it.’” 

Anne’s eyes filled with tears. ‘Just think of 
them planning that lovely thing for me! I 
felt ashamed to take the money.” 

“You needn’t be, you deserved it all!” 
Christy said, jumping up and going to her desk. 

“But Uncle Abner and Aunt Martha deserve 
something too, for they’re regular old dears to 
I’m going to write them 
a letter and invite them to be my guests Com- 
'mencement Week, and I’m going to write it this 
very minute, so they can plan for it all winter.” 

Well, of course we all wanted to have a hand 
in entertaining them, so the letter went off 
with all our names signed to it. 

You may be sure Uncle Abner and Aunt 
Martha accepted, and I don’t believe they'll 


7 ever forget that week. I know we girls never 
will. 


-_— -—— —— 


The End. 


JUST BECAUSE. 


Just because the apples grow, 
And a goodly harvest show, 
Every one must busy be 
During autumn months, you see; 
‘The cooper must his trade well ply, 
Swiftly must his hammer fly, 
While he showers blow on blow 
To make the barrels strong, you know; 
Wagon, steamer, railway car 
Must load and cargo carry far, 
So that others may partake 
Of this fruit we eat and bake; 
But the mills and factories, too, 
Have their share of work to do, 

~ To preserve the apples fair, 
So that every one may share 
In this wealth from orchard trees,— 
Fed by sunshine, balmy breeze,— 
When the winter days draw near 
And the bold Frost King is here. 
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To be ignorant of the lives of the most celebrated 
men of antiquity is to continue in a state of 
childhood all our days. PLUTARCH. 
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THE TWO 


BY MARION STUART WONSON. 


TELLA GRIMES was having a party. At 
least she called it a party. Delia Maguire 
said it was a “ time,’”’ and Mamie Smith 

a “’casion.” At all events, it was Stella’s birth- 
day, and her mother had invited five little girls 
to come and help her celebrate. 

They played stage-coach and buss and guess- 
ing games; but, because Mrs. Grimes said they 
couldn’t have refreshments until five o’clock, 
and they all came very early, the time dragged. 

“TY wish,” said Stella, dolefully, “that some- 
thing would happen.” 

Just then her brother Charlie opened the door 
and heard her wish. “Better close all the doors 
and windows, Sis. Might take cold,’’ was all he 
said; but there was a gleam in his eyes that 
looked as if it might mean mischief. 

The six little girls sat around in a circle, and 
tried the minister’s cat game. 

“The minister’s cat is an ailing cat,’”’ said Sue 
Rogers. 

“The minister’s cat is an acid cat,” said Alice 
Meredith. 

“The minister’s cat is an ancient cat.” 

‘«The minister’s cat is an addled cat.” 

Mercy, what was that hot, choky smell? It 
filled the whole room and made little Lena 
Atkinson, who had a cold, sneeze violently. 

“P’raps it’s something out in the kitchen,” 
said Stella. ‘We'll open the windows and air 
out.” 

She flew to one window, Alice Meredith to 
another; but what was the matter? The catches 
were fastened hard and tight, and none of the 
little girls could open them. 

Stella went to one door and then the other; 
but they were both locked, and it was in vain 
that the children tugged at them. And still 
that terrible, choky odor continued—grew even 
worse. 

Little Lena Atkinson began to cry, “I want 
to go home,” she wailed, “I don’t like this kind 
of party.” 

“T don’t either,’ said Sue Rogers; but the 
others saw that Stella felt even worse than they 
did, so they kept still. 

It wasn’t of any use to try any more games or 
stories, and they just huddled together in a 
forlorn little group and waited. 

At last—it seemed ever and ever so long, but 
Stella found out later it was only a few minutes— 
a voice outside called, ‘ Anything wrong in there, 
children?” and then a hand fumbled with the 
key, and Stella’s grandfather walked in. 

“Well, well, what’s all this?” he cried, and, 
hurrying to the nearest window, he attempted 
to unfasten it. ‘Well, well,’ he repeated, as an 
examination disclosed a skillfully pounded nail 
holding each catch down, ‘“‘there’s been some 
naughty work here, I take it. Where’s Master 
Charlie?” ; 

All the time he was talking, he was opening 
windows and watching the children scamper. 
But, as soon as he was alone, as if a sudden 
thought had struck him, he reshut the windows 
and went out into the hall. 

“Can’t one of you chickens find Stella’s 
brother Charlie?” he asked. “Tell him his 
grandfather wants to see him on particular busi- 
ness.”’ 

“There he is now,’’ said Alice Meredith, “ just 
coming into the yard.” So she ran to the door 
and called him in. 
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Charlie looked in a hesitating way at the 
group of little girls and the unoccupied sitting- 
room. ‘Then he walked slowly into the house. 
The odor of cayenne pepper was strong, even in 
the hall. Alice started to tell him about it; 
but old Mr. Grimes called him, so she stopped. 

“There’s somebody else here who needs to try 
a dose of cayenne pepper,’’said grandfather. “It 
is still on the fire as you put it, and you are to 
be locked in with it for the same length of time 
the little girls were.’ And he turned the key in 
the lock before his grandson had had time even 
to protest. 

It was really very mortifying to Charlie 
Grimes, who liked to think himself much supe- 
rior to his sister’s friends, and to be quite free to 
tease them as he wished. Even Lena Atkinson, 
who had suffered most, couldn’t help feeling 
sorry for him; but just then the clock struck five, 
and Mrs. Grimes began to bring the refreshments 
into the dining-room, so the six little girls had 
to fill their minds with fancy cakes, ice-cream, 
and other dainties, and had no room for the 
memory of cayenne pepper and naughty boys. 

Not so poor Charlie. His durance vile seemed 
worse to him than it had to the girls; for he was 
not a bad boy, only thoughtless, and a troubled 
conscience is never the pleasantest of compan- 
ions. When his grandfather came to let him 
out, he had actually to wink away some tears of 
mingled heat, discomfort, and penitence. 

“Out with you,” said his grandfather, ‘and 
apologize to these young ladies.’’ And Charlie 
was too glad to get out of the cayenne pepper 
atmosphere to even demur, but walked into the 
dining-room with his head up like a man. 

“T’m sorry I put the cayenne pepper onto the 
sitting-room stove,” he said. “I didn’t know it 
hurt so much.” 

The little girls went home in a body about six 
o’clock, and, when they came to Lena Atkinson’s 
house, which was the first on the way, her mother 
asked them if they had had a pleasant after- 
noon, “Yes,’’ answered Lena doubtfully, and, 
when her mother looked surprised, the other 
four began to explain. 

“Tt was half good and half bad,” they said. 
“You see there was one big P, and that was the 
party, and another big P, and that was the 
pepper, and the first P was nice, and the second 
P was horrid; but Charlie Grimes says next time 
there will only be one, all party and no pepper.” 


The great objection to new books is that they 
prevent our reading old ones, JOUBERT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FACULTY THAT WINS SUCCESS. 
BY FREDERICK E, BURNHAM. 


& O you want to earn a dime, my boy?” 
asked a prosperous merchant in the dry- 
goods business. 

“Yes, sir,” responded the youngster ad- 
dressed, keenly alert at the first word of the 
business man. 

“Then carry this note to Brookline Street, 
Number 52. Wait for a reply and then return 
here. You will find me in the office.” 

The boy was perhaps fifteen years old. He 
had ideas of his own in reference to rising in the 
world that were valuable. He believed, for one 
thing, that business men appreciate promptness. 
Here was a chance to put the thought into oper- 
ation. And he did. 

“What, back so soon?” exclaimed the mer- 
chant glancing at his watch. “Do you*always 
hurry like that?” A 

“When I am doing an errand, sir.”’ 

“You do,’”’ mused the merchant, reading the 
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note that the boy had handed him. “Come in 
and see me in the morning. I want to talk with 
you.” 

“That boy is a jewel,” said the merchant after 
the boy had gone, addressing the manager of 
the house. ‘Send that scamp of an office-boy 
to me as soon as he shows up. I shall discharge 
him and give this lad a trial.’” 

For two years the boy who was prompt when 
he did his errands continued in the employ of the 
firm. One day the proprietor did what he had 
long contemplated,—gave him the charge of a 
small counter in the hardware department. 
While acting as office-boy the lad had kept ‘his 
eyes open and had seen certain irregularities 
take place among the clerks, which he affirmed 
to himself would not occur were he a salesman. 
Now that he was a clerk, he tried to avoid falling 
into those errors, as he considered them. He made 
it a point to be polite to all, to keep his goods in 
order and perfectly clean. The floor-walker 
and others noticed it all, though no one said 
anything. 

Six months elapsed, and again was the young 
man advanced. Now there was a still better 
chance for him to be courteous and painstaking, 
for he had charge of a counter in the men’s fur- 
nishings department. Presently it was noised 
about that there was a new clerk in that depart- 
ment who was specially polite and considerate 
in his treatment of customers. Then it was 
noticed that trade in that part of the store was 
rapidly increasing, and another clerk was added. 
A year passed, and to the chagrin of the three 
other clerks, two of whom had been there for 
years, the pleasing clerk was placed over them. 

The young man was now in a position to 
watch certain other details of the business. He 
saw drummers come with their samples: some 
were listened to and their goods displayed, while 
others were dismissed with no opportunity to 
show their line of samples. The thought oc- 
curred to the enterprising young man that per- 
haps some of the drummers who had been turned 
away might have something that would mean 
money to the house were they to handle it, and 
he made the resolution that, were he ever buyer 
for the firm, he would listen to every salesman, 
so long as that man conducted himself in a 
proper manner. 

From salesman the young man became buyer, 
superintendent, and manager in turn, though 
many years elapsed. Constantly had he been 
growing in favor with the head of the house. 
The merchant was growing old, and the cares of 
business were more than he was able to bear. 
He began to look about him for a successor, and, 
what is not at all remarkable, the first person he 
turned to was the manager of the house-who had 
risen to his position through his own exertions. 
A conference was held in the private office of 
the firm. A week later the aged man retired as 
a silent partner. The firm’s manager took his 
place. : 

Was it luck? 

No, indeed! Merely the faculty of noting the 
things that pleased and cultivating the art of 
pleasing. And it is a rock upon which every 
young man and young woman can afford to 
spend much time in preparing a foundation. 

Ordinarily success is not so very difficult to 
acquire, do we go at it right. The door is 
closed to all, and it is locked; but to each is given 
the key, and whoever will may open it. Cour- 
tesy coupled with energy is that key. Success 
stands just within the portal. 

Take care lest you lose, ere you are aware, that 
golden key which alone can open the door to the 
coveted place. Courtesy cannot be put on and 
off like a garment. Gradually must it trans- 
form our lives until we are polite, with no con- 
sciousness of the fact. 


IS IT ALIVE? 


HE true grandeur of nations is in those 
qualities which constitute the true great- 
ness of the individual.—Charles Sumner. 


AS THE DAYS GO BY. 


CHEERILY sing as the days go by, 

Better to sing than to weep and sigh; 

Birds carol sweetly the livelong day, 

Flow’rs shed their perfume across the way; 
Sing as the days go by. 


Cheerfully work as the days go by, 

Better to work than to mope and cry; 

Labor is rest to the troubled life, 

Labor brings peace after storm and strife; 
Work as the days go by. 


Tenderly love as the days go by, 
Don’t let its music within you die; 
Angels will listen the song to hear, 
Heaven will echo the song so dear; 
Love as the days go by. 
Selected. 


INCIDENTS IN THE HISTORY OF OLD 
LIBERTY BELL. 


IBERTY bell was cast in White Chapel, 
ie England, and arrived at Philadelphia, 
August, 1752. 

Encircling the crown of the bell is the inscrip- 
tion, “Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” Ley. xxv., 
10. 

Liberty bell was rung for various summonings 
of the colonial assemblies as follows: 

In August, 1753, to call the assembly together, 
at which time laws for raising money, our first 
constitutional revenue laws, were made. Soon 
after this it was cracked and recast. 

In 1755, when the assembly declared the right 
of the colonies to make their own laws. 

In 1757, when the assembly sent Franklin to 
England, to solicit redress for the grievances of 
the colonists, 


‘ In 1761, when the proclamation of the suc- 
cession of King George III. was read. 

In 1764, when the assembly met to prevent 
enforcement of the Stamp Act and other tax 
laws. - 

In 1765 it tolled, when the ship bringing 
stamps came in. 

In 1768 it assembled the merchants to take 
action against several acts of Parliament per- 
taining to the manufacture of steel rails, woollen 
materials, hats, ete. 

In 1773 it denounced the buying of tea. 

In 1774 it announced the subscriptions of 
money for the Boston sufferers. 

- In 1775 it announced the Battle of Lexington. 

From 1783 to 1831 it proclaimed the anniver- 
saries of the nation and Washington’s birthday, 
tolled the death of Washington, Jefferson, Lee, 
Adams, Franklin, and Henry. 


September, 1814, it was rung in welcome to © 


Lafayette. 

In 1832 it tolled the death of Charles Carroll, 
the last survivor of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

July 21, 1834, it tolled for Lafayette. 

In 1845 it tolled the death of Chief Justice 
Marshall, and, while doing so, parted. Its mis- 
sion as the voice of our national independence 
was fulfilled. : 

In 1893 the Liberty Bell was sent to the 
World’s Fair, and later to the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion:—Selected. ’ 


HAVE one preacher that I love better than 
any other on earth: it is my little tame 
robin, which preaches to me daily. I put 

his crumbs upon my window-sill, especially at 

night. He hops on to the sill when he wants his 
supply, and takes as much as he desires to satisfy 

his need. From thence he always hops on a 

tree close by, and lifts up his voice to God and 

sings his carol of praise and gratitude, tucks his 
little head under his wing, and goes fast to sleep, 
and leaves to-morrow to look after itself. He 
is the best preacher that I have on earth.— 
Martin Luther. 
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GRAVE OF WORDSWORTH — QuEsTIon SERIES 6. 


1. Who was’ Wordsworth ? 


2. Where did he live? 


3- What are his chief works? 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 


‘Comes the pleasant autumn time, 
And the leaves are getting brown; 

Loosened from their summer hold, 
They are softly wavering down. 


What a carpet warm and bright 
Make they in the sheltered ways! 
What a splendor on the hills, ‘ 
Filling many hearts with praise! 


Countless as the upper stars, 
Asters glorify the sod; 

‘And the gentian, crisp and cool, 
Lifts it slender cup up to God. 


Homeward from his ripened field 
Goes the farmer’s loaded wain, 

Ruddy with the orchard’s yield, 
Yellow with the golden grain. 


Oh, the bounty flowing free! 
Oh, the beauty sweet and rare! 
Let the nations curse and kill; 
Nature, thou art good and fair. 
Joun W. CHADWICK. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SEASHORE SOUVENIRS. 


BY LOUISE W. DANIELSON. 


‘7 WISH all the girls could be here with us, 
mother,” said Mary. They were sitting 
on the rocks in front of their cottage, 

watching the waves dashupon theshore. Mary’s 

bare feet were dangling in the water, and her 
hands were full of shells. “Helen has to stay 


all summer in that hot old city, and so does 
Sally; and Molly’s only gone to a farm where 
there’s nothing but cows and grass and no lovely 
ocean.’? And she stopped to take a breath. 

“Suppose you take them each a souvenir.”’ 

“But I haven’t got money enough to buy 
something for every one of them. I s’pose I 
could send them each a post-card, but that isn’t 
much.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that. Make each one 
something that will remind her of the sea.”’ 

“Oh, goody, I know lots of things. I’m going 
to begin now.” And off she ran. 

After that Mary waded the pools and hunted 
for shells on the beach more diligently than ever, 
and her room got so littered with treasures that 
mother had to insist that she keep them all in a 
big box in one corner. Every rainy day she 
was busily employed getting her friends’ presents 
ready. Mother was full of suggestions, but 
Mary did every bit of the work herself. She 
kept adding more people to her list of those who 


- could not enjoy a vacation by the sea, and whom 


she wanted to remember. 

Do you want to know what her gifts were? 
She collected all the prettiest sea-weeds she 
could find. These she floated on cards and 
pressed. She fastened five or six of the small 
ones together with ribbons to hang on the wall. 
On others she pasted a calendar or a small ther- 
mometer, and finished with ribbon to hang 
them up by. 

She carefully saved all the little pointed rice- 
shells and strung them together, making two 
beautiful chains for her dearest friends, Sally 
and Helen. She wanted one for herself dread- 


fully, but_she had only enough shells for two, 


and she thought she could get some for herself 
next year. 

Three little tots were delighted with boxes of 
all kinds of shells, and one baby was made 
happy by a string of the little air-bladders that 
grow on the coarse sea-weed. Out of. the scal- 
lop shells she made pin-balls by fastening two 
together, with cotton and a bit of silk between. 

Every one was delighted with the little gifts. 
“T hate to have them thank me for them, 
mother,” she said, “because I had such fun 
making them.” 


Ah, to build! 
art of all the arts. 


to build! that is the noblest 


LONGFELLOW. 


BIBLE “KEEPS.” 
Tn “Keep texts” are all in the Bible. 


Find them and learn them, and so make 
them yours: 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life.”’ 
“Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from 
‘speaking guile.” 
“Keep thee far from a false matter.” 
“He that keepeth his mouth keepeth his life.” 
“Take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul dili- 
gently.” 
“Tittle children, keep yourselves from idols.” 
“My son, keep thy Father’s commandments.” 
“The Lord bless thee and keep thee.” 
“He will keep the feet of his saints.” 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Thee.” 
“Tf a man love me, he will keep my words.” 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GREAT TEACHER’S WORDS. 
LOUISE BROWN. 


x 


The Good Samaritan.—LuKE x. 30-37. 


E had had the parable of the Good 
Samaritan in Sunday School, where I 
once more was asked to take Miss 

Lowe’s place. 

The children seemed solemnized and greatly 
touched by the beautiful old story, and did not 
have quite so much to express as usual. 

Coming home across the Park I noticed a 
young girl walking rapidly ahead, speaking to 
no one and seeming to wish but for one thing,— 
to get out of sight as quickly as possible. 

“Who is that girl?” Iasked of my companion. 
“T have seen her in your class in Sunday School 
every time I have been lately.” 

“Oh! that’s a Mary Leighton,” replied Peggy, 
a trifle impatiently. ‘‘She goes to my day 
school and is in my class. I can’t think why 
she ever started in at our Sunday School.” 

“Why, why not?” 

“Because she comes of a very dreadful 
family. Don’t you know, didn’t you see it in 
the papers? Her father was a book-keeper 
and stole a lot of money, and he has been sent 
to prison to stay for years. Then her big 
brother struck a man who was taunting him 
about it and almost killed him. He was arrested 
but. got off some way and has had to leave the 
city. Of course Mary can go to our day school 
because they live in this ward. But, after all 
this has happened, think of her starting in at our 
Sunday School!” 

“Ts she a bad girl in school?” 

“Oh, no, she’s quiet and gets her lessons and 
doesn’t trouble anybody. But no one speaks to 
her if it can be helped.” 

“Poor little girl! Her road to Jericho is 
indeed beset.’’ Peggy flushed up to the roots 
of her chestnut curls and for a moment could 
scarcely speak. 

“Perhaps you think that’s hard, my little 
friend, but isn’t it true? When we pass by 
those who are in trouble, are we any better than 
the comfortable, well-fed priest or the proud 
yet cowardly Levite?” 

“Tf my family was in disgrace, I wouldn’t want 
to goto places: I’d want to hide away some- 
where.” Peggy’s voice was suppressed, and, 
while I didn’t look at her, I knew she was near 
the tear-point. 

“Very likely Mary does; but it’s her duty 
to her mind to go to day school, and perhaps it’s 
her duty to her soul to go to Sunday School. 
I think she’s very brave not to hide away, and 
I only wish some good Samaritan would come 
along and bind up the wounds and pour in some 
of the oil of kindness to ease this poor little 
sufferer. Was it Mary’s fault about her father 
and brother?” 

“T don’t suppose it was—why of course it 
couldn’t have been,” burst out Peggy. 

“Just think of yourself in her place! I don’t 
suppose Mary ever expected such sorrow any 
more than you or I, Peggy. She doesn’t ex- 
pect attention from others, she doesn’t ex- 
pect to be asked to the parties and frolics! 
And she isn’t welcome even in her Father’s 
House! 

“Oh, what a farce our lesson was to-day with 
this little sufferer in our midst, and not one 
Good Samaritan to say a kind word to her! No 
wonder she hurries home like a hunted creature. 
I do not believe she will come again.” 

Peggy by this time was using her handker- 
chief vigorously. “Oh, I didn’t think of it that 
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way! I don’t believe any of us have,” she said 
entreatingly. 

“Don’t you see, dearie, that our religion is a 
mockery if we do not actually do as Jesus would 
have done, as the Good Samaritan did?” 

“Yes—yes,” struggled Peggy. “And it is 
awful mean to treat Mary so. It isn’t her fault, 
and I know how I’d feel in her place. 
what I can. T’ll tell you what I’ll do this very 
day. Persis and I are going for a walk just 
before supper, and we’ll call for Mary and ask her 
to go, too.’ 

“That will be just the thing,” I said heartily. 
‘Suppose you run in after tea and tell me about 
ity” 

Peggy did “run in” after tea and with pleas- 
ant news. ‘Mary seemed so surprised to see 


us. She didn’t understand about the walk.. 
But she went, and © 


We had to ask her twice. 
we took her to the little church in the park near 
the bridge where it looks so much like Shakes- 
peare’s church at Stratford-on-Avon. She was 
quiet, but .we just talked,—Persis and I,—and 
she seemed to like it. 

“T’m so glad we did it! It would have been 
awful to have had Mary leave Sunday School 
because there were no Good Samaritans there! 


I think we will like her ever so much. Poor 


Mary, it isn’t her fault!” 

I think the parable of the Good Samaritan 
has been really practically applied by my little 
friends, and that they already know that Chris- 
tianity isn’t a failure when it is actually tried! 


A MORNING GREETING. 


My neighbor met me on the street, 
She dropped a word of greeting gay; 

Her look so bright, her tone so sweet, 
I stepped to music all that day. 


The cares that tugged at heart and brain, 
The work too heavy for my hand, 
The ceaseless underbeat of pain, 
The tasks I could not understand, 


Grew lighter as I walked along 
With air and step of liberty, 
Freed by the sudden lilt of song 
That filled the world with cheer for me. 


Yet, was this all? A woman wise, 
Her life enriched by many a year, 
Had faced me with her brave, true eyes, 
Passed on and said, “Good morning, dear. 
Marearet E. SANGSTER. 


”? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE RHEUMATIC CLOCK. 


BY LINDA DE ARMOND, 


RANDFATHER CLOCK stood in the 
corner alone. He had been there now 
for a great many years; but it seemed 

lonely, for there was no patter of little feet up 
and down the stairs and no sweet little girl to 
use his face for a looking-glass. 

Yes, all was changed, even Grandfather 
Clock; for he had whispered it to the new clock 
on the mantel-piece. “I feel sick at heart, 
and I know Iam going to stop, I feel all shaky, 
and my pendulum wabbles so funny. My, it 
almost makes me dizzy!” And he folded his 
hands across his face. 

“But you must not stop, for I heard old nurse 
say yesterday you were the only thing in the 
house that could be depended upon.” 

“That is very comforting,’ replied Grand- 
father Clock, ‘but I am afraid I willdisappoint 
her this time, for the pains are almost unbear- 
able, and my joints are so”— _ It stopped. 

“Hark!” said old nurse to her friend as they 
entered the hall. ‘The big clock hasstopped for 


Tl do- 


There, I knew 
I just felt it 


the first time in fifty years! 
something was going to happen. 
in my bones.” 

“What can be the sce feted 
it made a great fuss.” 

The little clock on the mantel-piece was very 
important now, for it thought it would receive 
all the attention that was formerly bestowed on ° 
the large clock. “It is old-fashioned anyway. 
Look at the great coarse thing! I am all that_ 
could be desired. Just look at my complexion, 
it is beautiful, and my works are good, too,” 
said the silly little clock. 

“You vain creature! Your beauty is Only 
on the outside,” remarked a clock of older stand- 
ing. ‘‘You are only jealous of good old Grand- 
father Clock. Remember the outside is not 
what counts so much, it is what is inside. 
Grandfather is true, genuine stuff through and 
through. I would not give a cent for what is 
inside of you! Grandfather only needs a little 
rest, I guess, then he will be as good as ever.” _ 

Thus the clocks talked on, their tick-tock 
never ceasing. At last old nurse came in again 
with a bunch of cotton all soaked with coal oil. 
She opened the bottom door of the great clock, 
laid the cotton under the pendulum, and closed 
the door again. 

“Now, Grandfather Clock, we will have you all ~ 
right in a few days,’ she said.. “It is only a case 
of rheumatism and stiff joints, and I am sure 
you will get over it all right.” 1 

She started the clock once more, and the oil - 
evaporated into the works, cleaning them and 
easing those awful groans. At the end of a week 
Grandfather Clock was in good condition, and 
all the other clocks were glad except the jealous 
little fellow on the mantel-piece. His life was 
very short, however, for only the next day the 
maid was dusting and in some way caught her 
duster under the clock on the mantel. It was 
pulled to the floor with such force, great welts 
were in its sides, and the beautiful face was 
ruined. The maid carried it to the kitchen 
and said, “Here, John, take this bit of machin- 
ery away. I don’t care what you do with it 
as long as you don’t bring it here.” 

“Who would have thought the downfall 
would have come so soon?” said the clocks. ; 

“Let him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed, lest he fall.” 


I noticed of late 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW CHESTER PICKED BLACKBERRIES. 


BY ABBIE F, RANSOM. 


NE day Chester and his mamma started : 
out after blackberries. It seemed very 
funny to Chester when his mamma 

dressed him in such old clothes and shoes. ~ 
Then she wore the oldest dress she had, and 
Chester told her that she looked almost like 
the beggar woman who came there the week 
before asking for bread. But he had not been 
in the pasture very long before he learned why _ 
they wore their old clothes, for the briars caught — 
them and held them so fast that at times he ~ 
could not get loose without tearing his clothes 
and making him look more like a beggar boy 
than ever. 

As they went down the lane back of the barn, 
there was a gray squirrel perched upon a fock — 
beside a great chestnut-tree. 

“Hello, Mister Squirrel,” said Chester, “you’re — 
the fellow who nibbles our green pears and~ 
then throws them down until the grass is cov-_ 
ered with them. Aren’t you ashamed of being | 
so wasteful?” 

But the squirrel was-not polite enough to — 
answer, or perhaps he was too bashful. He — 
just swung his tail up over his head, turned his 
back toward Chester, and jumped down be- 
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jhind the rock before they could even laugh 
at him. When Chester tiptoed up to the rock 
very, very quietly to see where Mister Squirrel 
_had gone, he heard a noise away up over his 
head. He looked up, and there was the squir- 
rel on a branch of the tree above him and 
looking for all the world as though he was mak- 
ing fun of Chester for trying to find him. 
After Chester and his mamma had talked to 
_ the squirrel for a moment, they went on again, 
and soon reached the place where the berries 
were hanging so thick and ripe that Chester 
said three hundred men could not pick them 
allin two days. Mamma said they would have 
to send into the city and get Aunt Nell to 
come out and pick berries so she could have 
some, too, and Chester thought that would be 
splendid; for, when his aunt came, she brought 
his little cousin with her, and the two boys 
_ always had such sport together. 

They had not been in the field very long when 
mamma said: 

“Be very careful, Chester, do not make the 
least sound, for Indians are all about. I see 
their traces everywhere, and we may be taken 
prisoners without a chance to escape. Then 
what would papa do?” 

_ Chester understood. He and mamma had 

played Indian a great many times before.. So 
_ he was very careful, and made no noise at all; 
but soon he grew tired, and mamma said they 
had walked so far getting away from the Ind- 
ians that he must rest. So he turned sentinel 
and watched under a maple-tree while mamma 
foraged. Soon she came up to him and said: 

“T know you must be hungry, and here is 
some lunch which you may eat while stand- 
ing guard.” 

Sure enough,.there was a nice lunch; and, 
while mamma foraged, Chester was sentinel 

and looked out for Indians and bears. 

The Indians must have been looking for them 
- somewhere else; for, although Chester kept 
_ his eyes open wide, he could not see one, and 
the biggest animal in the pasture that morning 
was a great black one that came straight up 
_ to Chester and rubbed his nose upon his hand 
before any one knew. Mamma said Chester 
was off guard just then, or it could never have 
happened; but, as the animal was only Nero, 
their Newfoundland dog, no harm was done, 
and Nero was soon helping Chester act as sen- 
tinel. 
Chester was rested by this time, and so he 
_ sprang up and went to picking berries again. 
Then mamma pretended that they were lost 
in the forest, and they watched the clouds to 
see where the sun would shine out so they could 
tell what direction they were going. Very 
soon they came to a spring of water and a little 
brook started from it, flowing along over some 
pebbles and singing the prettiest song Chester 
had ever heard. He saw some birds come 
- down and take a bath in it, and the way they 
splashed the water all over them reminded him 
of the way he would splash in the bath-tub 
at home. 

Then Chester saw some bright red flowers 
_ growing close beside the brook. He had felt 
too tired to pick berries, but picking flowers 
was a very different thing, and soon he had a 

large bunch of the beautiful red blossoms. By 

that time mamma had her pail full of berries, 
and they started home. Then they were sol- 
» diers marching from Bull Run to the next en- 
-eampment; and, long before Chester thought 
it possible, they came in sight of the barn. 
There was that same squirrel perched upon the 
very same rock; and, when Chester spoke to 
him, he just ran up the trunk of the tree and 
laughed as he had done when they went to the 
pasture. _ 
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He who loses wealth loses much; he who loses 
a friend loses more; but he that loses his cowrage 
loses all. CERVANTES. 


INDOOR SUN. 


ONCE on a time, in far Japan, 
There lived a busy little man, 

So merry and so full of fun 

That people called him Indoor Sun. 


Now Indoor Sun made mirrors fine, 
Like those in your house and in mine, 
And in these looking-glasses bright 
His own face saw from morn till night. 


It made him feel so very sad 

To see his face look cross and bad, 
That he began to take great care 
To keep a sweet smile always there. 


And soon he found that those he knew 
All seemed to like him better, too; 
For, like the mirrors, every one 

Began to smile on Indoor Sun. 


Now try this just one day and see 
How bright and smiling you can be; 
You'll find both happiness and fun 
In playing you’re an “indoor sun.” 
Inez G. Thompson, in Little Folks. 
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THE FAIRIES’ GIFT. 
BY FRANCES HOWARD CARMAN. 


HERE once lived in a little house, half- 

way up a hill, a mother and her child. 

They were very poor indeed, but always 

found cause for gratitude. Little Gretchen was 

a happy child, for the fairy Content was her 
constant companion. 

Some of you children, who have fine houses 
and many playmates, would have been sur- 
prised to have seen her friends. In a cherry- 
tree beside her home a bird had but its nest, 
and had inhabited it every summer since she 
could remember. I could not tell you the joy 
she felt in watching the mother bird feed her 
young, and teaching them to fly. All the birds 
seemed to know and love her, too; for they would 
light on her shoulder and eat crumbs from her 
hand. Then there was the tortoise, which 
would burrow in the earth and hide there all 
winter, then return in the spring to be her 
companion all summer. The grasshoppers, the 
katydids, and the toads, in fact all living things, 
were of the greatest interest to her. 

One day as she was wandering in the woods 
near her home, a very strange object arose before 
her. It looked like a large rabbit, and it began 
talking to her. She was so used to being with 
the wild animals that she did not feel the least 
fear, but answered it, asking all kinds of ques- 
tions about its home and children, also if she 
might go to rabbit-land. 

“Why, of course,” said the rabbit. 
jump on my back and hold on tight.” 

So Gretchen jumped on,and they went flying 
along like the wind. Soon they came to a hole 
in the ground, which the rabbit entered, and took 
her along winding passages until they came to a 
large open place away down under the earth: 
this was the rabbit’s home. It was a lovely 
place, and Gretchen thought she could stay there 
a long time without getting tired. How funny 
it was to see all the little rabbits, with their long 
ears and knobs of tails. After awhile the rabbit 
asked her if she would like to see a band of fairies 
who lived not far away. “Oh, yes!” said she, 


“Just 


“for I have always longed to know more about 
them.” 

“Well, jump on my back,’ said Mr. Rabbit, 
“and I will show you a wonderful sight.” 

He took her to a large lake of clear water, on 
the banks of which were growing the most beau- 
tiful flowers. Gretchen knew she had never 
seen anything half so beautiful in all her life, 
yet she had seen most wonderful things, for 
Mother Nature shows great things to any of her 
children who can see. 

She stood looking at the flowers, and was sup- 
prised to see one suddenly open. It gradually 
became larger until it was fully blown, and there 
in its centre she saw a gorgeous little being, who, 
in a-voice like rippling water, began speaking to 
her. 

“Child of a mortal,’ it said, “how came you 
here, and why?” 

“Oh, Mr. Rabbit brought me here; and I came 
because I wanted to see if you were truly living, 
or if we only hear of you in books.” 

“My little Gretchen, that you may know we 
are truly living, come, take our hands, and we 
will have the gayest dance you have had in all 
your life.” 

With this the queen waved her wand, and from 
each flower a wonderful little beingcame. They 
took her hands, and she began to sing and dance 
as gayly as the fairies themselves. ‘The music 
was the sweetest she had ever heard. 

After awhile the fairy queen, calling her sub- 
jects about her, began talking to them. 

“This little mortal child has come to visit 
us,” she said, “and we must bestow some gift on 
her before she leaves, which will enable her to be 
a blessing to all with whom she comes in con- 
tact.” 

Then the fairies laughed and clapped their 
hands, for they knew her to bea good girl. In- 
deed, the fairies Content and Gratitude had been 
sent from their own band at the time of her 
birth, to attend her while she allowed them to 
stay, and she had never sent them away. 

“Ts there one thing above another you would 
choose?’ said the fairy queen. 

“T am always happy,” she answered. 

The queen looked down from her flower 
throne with a radiant smile. 

“Sweet Gretchen!” she said, and the words 
were like the softest music. 

Then turning to her subjects she repeated, 
“Let us give her the golden wand of love.” As 
the queen ceased speaking, one of the fairies 
placed in her hand a wand sparkling with jewels. 

“Child,” said the queen, “this wand will 
enable you to conquer the most ferocious ani- 
mals or savage people. With its magic power 
you may go where you will, and both high and 
low will bow at your feet, calling you blessed.” 

Gretchen, raising the wand to her lips, broke 
into a joyous song. . A fairy then took her by 
the hand and led her to the land of mortals, for 
it was there her life work must be done. As 
they reached the upper world, the sun was just 
sinking, bathing everything in a golden light. 

She had been so much interested that she did 
not know that her poor dress was changed to 
one of spotless white, while encircling her waist 
was a girdle of pure gold, and twined among her 
dark curls were some of the most beautiful 
flowers she had seen in fairyland. 

When she had recovered from the wonder of 
finding herself clothed in such beauty, she 
looked around to find the fairy, but she had dis- 
appeared. 

Then Gretchen turned, and fled to her mother’s 
arms, to pour out all her joy and gladness there. 


Every addition to true knowledge is an ad- 
dition to human power. 
Horace Mann. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Wuo can exaggerate the value of a bright 
sky? It fills the world with gladness. In their 
season, birds sing, flowers bloom, nature is 
radiant, when the sky is bright. So, too, men 
and women, young and old, are responsive 
under those circumstances. They smile back to 
the open heavens. 

Is not this true of home and school? Is it 
not true of friendship and business? The 
bright sky tells. The happy, hopeful spirit is 
the conqueror. There are many things that 
trouble us, different, perhaps, in the different 
lives; but we must not give way to them. 
The Superintendent of a Sunday-school can 
determine the whole session, on any given day, 
by the cheer, or lack of cheer, which he shows 
in the opening service. The teacher does her 
best work when she has the bright sky of feeling 
and interest. _Pedagogy is desirable, but per- 
sonality is better,—personality, lighted up by 
enthusiasm and good will. 

This law, runs through all life. Let us ever 
remember it. The bright sky of reasonable, 
steady faith makes the saint. The bright sky 
of even temper and unbroken purpose imparts 
power to the statesman. Poems are written 
worthy to live, and music composed destined 
for fame, under the inspiration of the bright 
sky. 

How all this applies to the minister! His 
people ask not so much for learned utterances 
on abstruse questions, as for the bright sky 
of hope, courage, consolation, prophecy. Many a 
preacher wonders why he is not more success- 
ful. His training has been excellent, his aim 
is worthy, his work is faithful; but the harvest 
does not follow. He lacks the bright sky. He 
sees small things too strongly and. large..things 
too vaguely. His landscape of human life is 
shadowed and out of proportion. The other 
man, whom he rates inferior in ability, succeeds 
by virtue of his contagious spirit of sunshine 
quality. 

But you may reply, gentle reader, “Are all 
able equally to win and maintain the bright 
sky?” 


Ah! “ That is another story.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 


HOW THE AUTUMN LEAVES ARE 
COLORED. 


BY GRETA BRYAR. 


T is generally believed that the beautiful 
coloring which we all admire so much in 
the autumn foliage is due to the action of 

frost. But this is not at all true, for the leaves 
themselves are responsible for their coloring, and 
the frost has nothing at all to do-with it except 
that it hastens their fall. 

If you were to go out in the swamps three or 
four weeks before the frost comes, you would see= 

_some of the maple-trees as brilliantly colored 
as though it were two months later. 

The autumn coloring is really caused by 
what is called oxidization, and this is due to the 
action of light and heat, the process being much 
the same as that by which rust is formed on iron. 
With the leaves it happens that, in fulfilling the 
natural law of their being, the numerous little 
pores sometimes become choked by their 
excretions. This causes the formation of acids, 
which, being acted on by the oxygen, gives the 
trees their beautiful autumn dresses. Another 
thing to be noticed is that the young trees are 
usually the first to turn. 

Where the climate is very moist, as it is in 
England, for instance, the autumn coloring of 
the leaves is not nearly as fresh and bright as it 


is with us, while in warm, dry climates the 
leaves usually dry up suddenly, and, their outer 
covering being very thick, in order to keep in 
the moisture, it is not transparent enough to 
allow the color to show from beneath. Those 
places which have an average season generally 
have the finest colors to showin autumn. When 
the summer is neither too wet. not too dry, and 
autumn sets in early, the coloring of the leaves 
is very brilliant. 

Very often there is a wide range of colors in 
the same kind of trees, and this is particularly 
noticeable in the sugar maples; and it is re- 
markable that a tree will continue the same 
colors from year to year. Not only this, but a 
particular branch will usually be the first to 
show color. 

A gentleman having studied the autumn 
change in two maples for four years, says: ‘‘ Zach 
of them has a particular branch that proclaims 
the coming of autumn nearly two weeks before 
the other leaves show any sign of changing: 
presumably these branches are not as vigorous 
as the rest of the tree. But why one of these 
trees should turn to a brilliant cadmium yellow, 
while the other becomes a rich orange tinged 
with crimson, is difficult to understand, because 


‘the conditions under which both trees grow are 


apparently identical.” 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


PEACE MOVEMENTS. 


1. Who is considered the founder of the science 
of international law? 

2. When, where, and by whom was the first 
Peace Society in America founded?” 

3. When and where was the first International 
Peace Congress held? 

4. What: country was the first to hold a Na 
tional Peace Congress? 

5. When did the first American 
Peace Congress assemble, and where? 

6. When was the first Hague Conference? 
What great thing did it accomplish? 

7. What was the first case submitted to The 
Hague Court? 


National 


Answers. 
To questions published October 13, 1907. 


1. The three hundredth anniversary of the 
first permanent English settlement in North 
America. ; 

2. No. The first town was burned during 
Bacon’s Rebellion, and only a few ruins remain 
to show where it stood. J 

3. James I. of England. Queen Elizabeth. 

4, Yes, under Sir Walter Raleigh, on Roanoke 
nen 

. The first child born of English serra 
in te New World. 
. Slave trade. 

: The people of New England are interested 
specially in John Smith because he explored that 
coast also and gave it the name it now bears. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA VII. 


I am composed of-9 letters, 

My 6, 7, 1, is not cold. 

My 8, 9, 1, is used for catching fish. 

My 5, 7, 3, 4, is part of a fishing tackle. 

My 2 is a vowel. 

My whole is becoming more popular every day. 
. Moses M. Coneman. 


ENIGMA VIII. 


I am composed of 21 letters. , 
My 7, 16, 17, we do at breakfast. = 
My 1, 2, 20, 19, we do with our eyes, 


My 12, 13, 14, 6, 13, 9, 10, should be kept hols 
My 11, 3, 4, 8, 21, is used to clean needles wit 
My 18, 20, 17, is worn on the head. 
My 15, 13, 17, is used to play ball with. 
My 5isa ‘consonant. : 
My whole is a good thing to remember. 

Norma Doo.irrie. 


DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


(Requires two words for the answer.) 


In grief, but not in silk. 

In Maine, but not in Oregon. 

In Maryland, but not in Utah. 

In field, but not in stake. 

In him, but not in great. 

In economic, but not in small. 

In Laneaster, but not in Memphis. 

In delay, but not in Dallas. 

My whole gives the names of two presidents 
the United States. 


“Henry A. JENKs. 


A CURIOUS GARDEN. 


Waar the sun did this morning. 
The stamp of the wise man. 

. National problems. 

Eugene Sue’s hero. 

What a frog does. 

Two kinds of candy. 

A dilapidated bird.» 

. Useful articles. 


eur SS 


RIDDLE, 


Direct, I very small appear; 
Transpose, and then the news is near; 
Subtract a letter from my name, 

To please a boy, the rest remain; 

Or, if the same be backward read, 
Twill please a servant in his stead, 


; 
; 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 3. 


Enigma V.—Phonograph. 
Worps. with» DounLe Mranine.—Pear, pair, 
Pink, Pine, Court, Spring, Shine. Meet, meat. 
Hook, Rock. : « 
Cross-Worp Eniema.—Longstreet. 
AMERICAN CiT1rs.—Washington, Lowell, Harte) 
ford, Pittsburg, Beaufort, Madison, Cleveland, 
; Charleston, Frankfort, Nashville, Buffalo, Louisville, ~ 


* 


s 
SAT 
Diamond PuzzLE.— SAFES 
; THA 
s 


. 


Miss Lillie M. Wright, East Lexington, Mass., 
has sent in answers to puzzles in two Letter-Boxes., Si 
That is fine, and we are expecting to hear from more. — 

If any reader sends a puzzle to the Editor and it) 
does not appear in the Letter-Box in due season, — 
let him ask himself, ‘‘Did I enclose the answer?” 
For we cannot print any enigmas, square words, js 
and so forth, until the required answer is in our~ 
possession. : 
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